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Staines: touch-tone system replaces dial 

New phones ease workload 


Hello Bill, Hello Mary, Hello Sid 


Beginning Oct. 1 all faculty and 
staff on campus will be invited to 
learn how to use UVic’s new ultra¬ 
modern telephone system which 
goes into operation Oct. 19. 

While a session in learning how 
to use a telephone may sound like a 
session in learning how to open a 
door for those used to dialing, the 
new system has some state-of-the- 
art electronic features. 

“To derive full advantage from 
the new system, we all need to be 
instructed on using the various fea¬ 
tures, ” explains W.D. (Dale) 
Staines, manager of Office and 
Communication Services for the 
Department of Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Among the new features availa¬ 
ble to all telephone users on campus 
are: 

• the ability to set up telephone con¬ 


versations involving three or more 
people. 

• the ability to transfer calls and, 
where allowed, to make long dis¬ 
tance calls without going through 
the campus operators. 

• the ability to reach a local which 
indicates a busy signal, when the 
line is free, without redialing* the 
number. 

B.C. Tel, which has been instal¬ 
ling the new system, has been train¬ 
ing several people on campus as 
“communication leaders” to 
instruct telephone users in their 
areas. 

Every department on campus 
will be notified as to the time of 
their instruction sessions. The 
hour-long sessions will be held in 
two specially equipped rooms in the 
McPherson Library. 


Restricting enrolment 
a ‘mistake’ —Petch 


As of Oct. 19, the new telephone number at 
UVic will be 721 - 7211 . 

At a start-up cost of $950,000, UVic is 
installing a new telephone system to 
replace a system which is rapidly becom¬ 
ing inadequate. 

“Early in 1980 we were completing 2,325 
incoming calls a day and another 300 
attempts to call the university were getting 
a busy signal,” explains W.D. (Dale) 
Staines, manager of Office and Communi¬ 
cation Services for the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds. 

“We could not continue to live with the 
present system,” said Staines. “There was 
a possibility of expanding our switchboard 
from 800 to 1,000 locals, but this would 
have given us only temporary relief. 

“There is a maximum potential for 4,500 
locals with the new system and there are 
numerous other advantages in economics 
and efficiency over the old system.” 

The cost of the switchover includes a 
$785,000 prepayment of rental of equip¬ 
ment. “This has the impact of a rental 
reduction of 50 per cent over our old sys¬ 
tem,” says Staines. “In terms of rental sav¬ 
ings, our capital investment will be 
' returned in six years’ time.” 

Staines says a key factor in the decision 
to make the switchover is the amount of 
time operators have had to spend on “mun¬ 
dane matters” such as putting through 
calls where the caller knows the local of the 
person being called, and setting up long 
distance calls for users who would have 
preferred to do it for themselves. 

“With the new system, outside calls can 
go directly to the UVic telephone user 24 
hours a day and long distance calls can be 
made without going through the UVic 
operator. 

“This will free our operators to give 


more time to traditional telephone service.” 

Staines says the present system, with 
four operator positions, really needed six 
positions because of the workload, but the 
system could not be expanded. 

“The new electronic system will relieve 
enough of the operators’ workload so that 
only three operator positions will be 
necessary.” 

There are now two full-time operators 
and five other operators employed on 
almost a full-time basis, plus two or three 
operators on call at the university switch¬ 
board in the Cornett Building. 

“The reduction in workload will come 
before there is any reduction in staff,” says 
Staines. “None of our long-term staff will 
be asked to leave.” 

Staines said the operators are looking 
forward to working at a less hectic pace 
with new electronic consoles rather than 
the old cord boards. 

The switchover involves introducing 
new telephones to all users. Many of these 
telephones have already been installed and 
wired but they will not be functional until 
Oct. 19. 

“We expect that no one will be without a 
serviceable phone at any time during the 
switchover,” says Staines. 

The rotary dial phones are being 
replaced with touch-tone phones. One 
model, the SL 1, contains a small computer 
and will go to those people who provide 
answering service to other people on 
campus. 

“The system contains the absolute 
state-of-the-art technology in telephones 
and with its installation we will have the 
most versatile and, excepting the provin¬ 
cial government, largest private switch¬ 
board on Vancouver Island,” says Staines. 


UVic President Dr. Howard Petch feels 
that any move to reduce the number of uni¬ 
versity students in British Columbia 
would be a mistake. 

“We need a higher participation rate, 
not lower, in universities in British Colum¬ 
bia,” he said at the Sept. 22 meeting of the 
Board of Governors (BOG). 

Petch made his remarks during discus¬ 
sion of a letter from Robert Stewart, deputy 
minister of Universities, Science and Com¬ 
munication to Dr. William Gibson, chair¬ 
man of the Universities Council of B.C. 

The letter, warning of tighter financial 
times for universities for the next several 
years, stated that “it may even be neces¬ 
sary to take some action with respect to 
entrance requirements which could con¬ 
ceivably reduce the total number of univer¬ 
sity students in the province. 

“The ministry does not regard the total 
number of university students, or the 
number of degrees granted per year, as a 
figure of merit for our universities or as a 
measure of their value to our province,” 
wrote Stewart. 

“It is better to have a smaller number of 
better qualified and respected graduates 
than a larger number with more dubious 
qualifications.” 

Petch said B.C. has one of the lowest 
university participation rates in Canada. 
“In another province, it could make sense 
to reduce the number of university stu¬ 
dents,” he said. “It does not make sense in 
this province.” 

He said UVic has always planned to be 
a small university and already turns peo¬ 
ple away in some programs. “As the 
demand grows, we probably will have to 
turn more people away. I would hope, at 
some point, rather than reducing enrol¬ 
ments in universities, another university 


will be constructed in B.C.” 

Petch said the letter from the deputy 
minister contained the first suggestion he 
has heard that universities should reduce 
numbers of students. “There have been 
suggestions that entrance standards 
should be raised.” 

“There &re a few programs at all the 
universities with relatively low enrol¬ 
ments,” he said. “The only areas where it 
has been suggested that programs be cut 
back and consolidated at one university is 
in the modern languages. That suggestion 
has been around for a long time.” 

Student BOG member Douglas Thomp¬ 
son said he found the opinions in Stewart’s 
letter “rather shocking”. 

“The deputy minister seems to be say¬ 
ing that programs such as engineering are 
more important than programs like 
Classics.” * 

Petch replied that the ministry is simply 
stating that universites should be more 
responsive to student demands. “In some 
areas we meet those demands but in this 
province we have neglected a vast area of 
post-secondary education in the 
professions.” 

Petch added that universities are not 
going to put money into professional pro¬ 
grams by taking it away from established 
programs. “In my view, we have no obso¬ 
lete programs at UVic, none that need to be 
shut down. 

“Even in a financially tight period, we* 
need to maintain and build up these estab¬ 
lished areas.” 

BOG chairman Hugh Stephen urged 
people not to read too much into the minis¬ 
try letter. “We have to remember the eco¬ 
nomic climate of today is not a good one. 
There are doubts about the future of federr 1 
financing of post-secondary educatioi ’ 
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A sorry history of education for Native Indians 


By Tim Humphreys 

If there are still those who wonder why native students 
need and deserve special treatment at the educational 
level, then perhaps they need a little education them¬ 
selves in some of the darker moments in the history of 
Canada’s treatment of native people, suggests Angie 
Todd-Dennis, UVic’s recently appointed Special Pro¬ 
jects Coordinator for Native Indian Students. 

One of those darker “moments” lasted over a 
hundred years and involved the forcible separation of 
children from their parents from the age of eight until 
their mid-teens in so-called “residential schools”. 

“The children were not allowed to speak their own 
language, and were not allowed to see their parents more 
than once or twice a year. Often children didn’t see their 
parents for years at a time if the parents were too distant 
to travel to the schools. There were whole villages that 
had no children between the ages of eight and 16,” says 
Todd-Dennis. 

One reaction, not too difficult to understand, was that 
parents withdrew their children from the schools or 
simply did not send them. This, however, was illegal. 

“I can remember the RCMP coming into the villages • 
and dragging the kids out of their homes to take them 
back to the schools,” says Todd-Dennis. 

The rationale for this treatment was probably best 
expressed by one Hector Langivan in a House of Com¬ 
mons debate of 1883. It expressed the attitude of that 
time: 

“The fact is, that if you wish to educate these child¬ 
ren, you must separate them from their parents during 
the time they are being taught. If you leave them in the 
family, they may know how to read and write, but they 
will still remain savages .” 

The residential schools were almost all run by reli¬ 
gious groups under contract to the federal government. 

“It was one of the most damaging periods in history 
for our native peoples’ culture and self-esteem,” says 
Dennis-Todd. “The greater tragedy is that it lasted so 
long—almost to the present.” 

Not surprisingly, it also left an ambivalent attitude 
toward education on the part of native people. 

Besides the inestimable loss of language and culture, 
there was also the breakdown of the family unit, an 
effect of the residential school system that may still be 
felt today in other ways. 

“This generation, who were inmates at the residen¬ 
tial schools, is the one now trying to cope with their own 
children, but they were removed from their homes at a 
crucial time in their own personal development and 
institutionalized. These parents now have to cope with 
transmitting concepts of education to their children in 
vastly different circumstances. Obviously, the educa¬ 
tional experiences of parents predict the views and 
values they hold and transmit to their children,” says 
Todd-Dennis. 

Two recent studies indicate that problems still exist 
on a monumental scale. A recent two-year study in Ter¬ 
race suggests that “Native Indians exist on the fringes 
of the community and are relegated to an inferior stature 
in relation to the dominant white majority.” The report 
suggests that this is more a case of neglect than overt 
racism, but notes the effects are much the same, and also 
says that native people are “tragically and massively” 
excluded from the education system. It identifies the 
severe shortage of qualified Native Indian teachers and 
the failure of Native Indian parents “either through 
intimidation or lack of interest” to become involved in 
their children’s education as part of the problem. 

The second study, carried out in Vancouver for the 
Vancouver school board has just been published and is 
arousing a great deal of controversy. The study states 
that during their stay at residential schools, “the child¬ 
ren of that time related not to an extended family but to 
the supervisors of a religious order who enforced disci- 
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pline. It could be that some of the Nati ve Indian families 
of today ... simply have not learned to cope with family 
life. One must learn by example and by being a part of a 
family environment, which is something the residential 
schools denied those whom they were charged to 
educate.” 

The report goes on to suggest a study be made of the 
residential school era on the education of native stu¬ 
dents of today. 

About 75 per cent of the general population now grad¬ 
uates from the Kindergarten to Grade 12 school system, 
compared to less than 10 per cent of native students. As 
well, only 2.5 per cent of the native population goes on to 
post-secondary education. This relatively low level of 
educational achievement may also be related to the old 
residential school system. While native students were 



Todd-Dennis: recalls dark moments with residential schools 


Coordinator named 

Angie Todd-Dennis, a member of the board of 
the Vanier Institute of the Family, vice- 
president of the Vancouver Native Education 
Centre and the founding president of the Pro¬ 
fessional Native Women’s Association of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, has been appointed special 
projects coordinator for Native Indian students 
at UVic. 

The position involves examining the partici¬ 
pation rates of Native Indian students, propos¬ 
ing special programming and activities which 
UVic should consider adopting to increase edu¬ 
cational opportunities for native students, and 
identifying potential funding sources for any 
programs that might be adopted. 

“I am very pleased that Angie Todd-Dennis 
has chosen to join us,” says UVic president Dr. 
Howard Petch. “She brings a wide range of 
experience to the position and a great under¬ 
standing of the needs involved. I think she can 
show us how we can make the university 
responsive to the educational requirements of 
native students.” 

Todd-Dennis has taught at the elementary 
and high school level and holds a B.Ed. from 
the University of British Columbia. She was 
principal of the Necoslie Indian Day School 
from 1969 to 1970 and has taught at the Six 
Nations Reserve in Oshweken, Ontario, and in 
the Prince George and Burnaby school 
districts. 

She has been a freelance broadcaster for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation program 
“Our Native Land”, and a member of the Uni¬ 
ted Native Nations, the Union of B.C. Indian 
Chiefs, the B.C. Teachers Federation, the B.C. 
Native Teachers Association, and was a found¬ 
ing member of the Prince George Friendship 
Centre. 

She was also the first home-school liaison 
worker for the Vancouver School Board and the 
Vancouver Indian Centre in the Vancouver 
school system from 1973 to 1975 and between 
1976 and 1979 was a child care worker for the 
Ministry of Human Resources at the Kumtukes 
Alternate School, which had outstanding suc¬ 
cess in integrating Native Indian students into 
the public school system. 

“It is always exciting to be in a position to 
innovate and bring positive changes,” says 
Todd-Dennis of her UVic appointment. “I’m 
looking forward to the challenge.” 


forbidden to attend public schools, the residential 
schools went only to grade 8. 

“Technology is leaving us behind,” says Todd- 
Dennis. “Native peoples require educational upgrading 
at all levels. We need people with training in education, 
agriculture, forestry, law and many other areas. 

“B.C. has the second highest native population in 
Canada, behind Ontario, yet it is far behind the other 
provinces in providing courses and services for the 
native student population,” notes Todd-Dennis. While 
acknowledging that Simon Fraser University and the * 
University of British Columbia provide services for 
native students, “all of B.C.’s universities should be 
doing something in native education. This applies espe¬ 
cially to UVic, which is closely identified with B.C.’s 
rural areas and population,” she says. 

“The universities have to look at all faculties and 
services to find ways and means to become more flexible 
to accommodate native students.” While this may mean 
some special programs for native students, it does not 
mean a lowering of standards to accommodate deficient 
educational backgrounds. 

■“I wouldn’t expect this for anybody,” says Todd- 
Dennis. “Experience at other universities has shown 
that what is required is special counselling and tutoring. 
Native students are as intellectually capable of han¬ 
dling university level courses as any other group in the 
general population, if the opportunity is there,” says 
Todd-Dennis. 


Engineer joins 
Computer Science 

Warren Little, an electrical engineer with a 
specialty in computer applications has 
been appointed a visiting professor in the 
Computer Science Department for a period 
of 16 months from Sept. 1,1981 to Dec. 31, 
1982. 

Little is on leave of absence from the 
University of Waterloo engineering 
faculty. His position within the UVic Com¬ 
puter Science department will involve a 
half-time teaching load, with the 
remainder of his time spent in providing 
assistance in the overall development of 
the area of engineering at UVic. 



Little: 16 -month appointment 


The starting point of Little’s involve¬ 
ment in the engineering area will be the 
report compiled for UVic in 1980 by Dr. 
Archie Sherbourne, a former dean of engi¬ 
neering at Waterloo. The report, titled “A 
proposal for the Establishment of a 
Faculty of Engineering at the University of 
Victoria” became part of UVic’s submis¬ 
sion to the Universities Council of B.C. in 
1981. 

Little is a native of Vernon, B.C. He 
received his bachelors, masters and doc¬ 
toral degrees from the University of British 
Columbia between 1957 and 1965. He 
worked for Canadian General Electric for 
three years applying computer control sys¬ 
tems to larger scale industrial processes 
before joining the Waterloo faculty in 1968, 
where he specialized in computer design 
and real time computer applications. 
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A look at WHAT’s happening at 
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William Head 



During rehearsal Ramsay and Peterson share a tense moment 
with Layman who plays the nefarious Count Dracula in prison 
production. 


By Donna Danylchuk 

“Theatre is theatre, no matter where you do it. Every¬ 
body here has a job to do and is working to put on a show. 
It's that simpler' 

So says Phil Wagner, director of the upcoming Oct. 15 
production of Dracula , now in rehearsal at William 
Head Penitentiary in Metchosin under the auspices of 
the new William Head Amateur Theatre Society 
(WHAT). 

The WHAT Society was formed and registered this 
summer by inmates at William Head following their 
successful production last spring of Harold Pinter's The 
Birthday Party. The Pinter play, also directed by 
Wagner, was the outcome of a theatre course offered at 
William Head and taught by Wagner through the UVic 
program in federal prisons, the first university degree¬ 
granting prison program in Canada. 

The Birthday Party quickly became a hit with Victo¬ 
ria theatregoers and critics who travelled to William 
Head to view the production in the prison chapel. 

Not wanting to let their first experience with live 
theatre die, the inmates formed WHAT and invited 


Wagner back to choose and direct their second 
production. 

The director's fee for Dracula comes out of the $1,200 
in admission charges raised by The Birthday Party. 

The screenplay chosen by Wagner is the 1927 version 
of the play written by Hamilton Dean and John 
Balderson. 

“Hopefully it will be popular. My main consideration 
in choosing this play is that it has six incredibly good 
male parts and two female, which is a comfortable 
number," says Wagner. 

“Birthday Party was an intellectual challenge. Defi¬ 
nitely they (the cast) met it well. Their level of maturity 
and understanding of literary context is very acute. 
They're not pretentious, but their level of understanding 
is very sharp. 

“In Dracula the emotional scope is wide. It's not intel¬ 
lectual. Its literary content is very obvious. It's ‘corny 

and fun to do, but hard technically. Trying to make it 
realistic and believable is difficult. They're working 
very hard at being believable. That's the key." 

Auditions were held for the three-act thriller in the 
fall, resulting in new parts for Birthday Party veterans 
Ed Williams and Bob McNeil, and some new faces to the 
Victoria theatre scene. 

McNeil, who played McCann in the Pinter play, has 
the roll of Dr. Van Helsing, and Williams, who played 
Stanley, has the role of Renfield. Dracula is played by 
newcomer to the stage, Billy Layman, Dr. Seward is 
played by Dave Peterson, John Harker by Jamie Ram¬ 
say, and the attendant by Kevin Lockhart. 

The female lead, Lucy Seward, is being played by 
UVic theatre student Vivienne Atkinson and the part of 
her maid by theatre student Jeanette Hazelton, who 
played Lulu in the Pinter play. The two students travel 
regularly to William Head for rehearsals, which Atkin¬ 
son describes as “an excellent experience. They (the 
inmate cast) are so keen. I tend to forget I’m in prison 
when I’m here." 

In addition to the cast, 25 men from the prison popu¬ 
lation are working behind the scenes for the play and 
helping to develop WHAT into a well-organized theatre 
group. This represents an increase over the numbers 
who turned out to help with the first show and a good 
percentage of the approximate 140-man population of 
William Head, explained actor-inmate McNeil during a 
rehearsal night in mid-September. 

“You're pretty well meeting the doers in here. It’s just 
amazing to have this many people working together. It's 
exciting—and it helps to make the time go faster." 

A high degree of cooperation was evident that night 
at a production meeting held in a lounge next door to 
rehearsals in the prison gym, the setting for this sea¬ 
son's show. With a seating capacity of 150, the gym is 
larger than the former chapel location, and is being 
painted by the prisoners in preparation for the event. 

Topics discussed at the meeting were typical of those 
concerning any theatre group tying up a myriad of 
details before opening night. Since there isn't a budget 
for props, costumes and the like, the group builds or 
borrows what it can, and uses prison facilities and talent 
to produce posters and other printed material for 
publicity. 

Although there is virtually no budget and the prison¬ 
ers are restricted in their freedom to seek out various 
props and materials, there are some advantages to the 
prison setting, such as having no rent and salaries 
(except the director’s fee) to pay, points out McNeil. 


Director Wagner acts as a liaison with the outside v 
world, seeking out props and requesting special permis¬ 
sion to bring items in when necessary. “Outside I 
wouldn’t have to do anything regarding props except 
approve them. Here it’s different.” 

Wagner has an MFA degree in directing from the 
University of Alberta and has worked as a producer and 
director with CHEK television in Victoria, worked with 
the CBC, and has taught radio and television in Onta¬ 
rio. He previously directed a production of Dracula in 
North Bay, Ontario and was the originator and play¬ 
wright for the Vancouver Island Players, which in 1977 
performed Murder in the Empress in Victoria. He 
worked with Theatre 3 in Edmonton, Alberta, and also 
acted in Dick Tracey's Last Case, produced by the Island 
Stage company of Duncan. 

Although he was “impressed" by reading reports and 
valedictory speeches about the UVic prison program 
before he came to William Head, he admits he was “ner¬ 
vous" when he first started teaching'there. 



concentration. 

I came out with typical stereotypes of prisoners—that 
they’re dangerous and different from me. Now I don't 
see them as any different. Obviously they did something 
and got caught, but in some cases I find them less dan¬ 
gerous then some people outside." 

Taking a brief rest from rehearsals, inmate David 
Peterson put in a good word for his first theatre expe¬ 
rience at William Head: 

“I’ve always wanted to go into theatre and am writ¬ 
ing a screenplay right now. I’ve seen a lot of theatre in 
other cities, and this production has just as much impact 
on me as the street theatre I’ve seen. There’s great poten¬ 
tial here. I’m learning about theatre, absolutely! 
Between 5 and 9:30 p.m. it feels like I’m not in jail 
anymore." 

One of the basic challenges facing the WHAT group 
is persuading people from Victoria to travel the distance 
from home to attend one of the performances of Dracula 
scheduled for 7:30 p.m., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, 29, 30, 
and Halloween Night, Oct. 31. 

Gates are open at 6:30 p.m. and tickets are available 
at the McPherson Playhouse, Hillside Mall and UVic 
box offices. Prices are $5 for adults and $4 for students 
and old age pensioners. Tickets will also be available at 
the gates the evening of each performance. 


Local artists exhibit in China 


Lecture series set 


The first Canadian art exhibit to be sent to 
China since before the Revolution, opened 
Sept. 20 in Soochow, Victoria’s sister city in 
the Chinese province of Kiangsu. 

Located about 50 miles west of 
Shanghai, Soochow is an historic, cultural 
and artistic centre of China. 

The exhibit, representing the work of 12 
Victoria artists, has been organized by 
Prof. Pat Martin Bates (Visual Arts), 
internationally-recognized painter and 
printmaker. 

Contributing artists are Bates, 
Myfanwy Pavelic, Herbert Siebner, Jack 
Wise, Nita Forrest, Jack Wilkinson, Elza 
May hew, Jack Kidder, Len Gibbs, Marty 
Wright, and UVic Fine Arts graduates 
George Clement and Jan Vrissen. 

Bates and several of the other contribut¬ 
ing artists are each donating three pieces of 
their works to remain in China following 
the exhibit. 

“The works range from realism to total 
abstractionism and surrealism. The 
exhibit is a broad representation of profes¬ 
sional working artists in Victoria," says 
Bates. 

Bates began developing the idea for the 
exhibit while on an art tour of China two 


years ago. She turned the idea into a reality 
working in collaboration with the organ¬ 
izer of the tour, Dr. Richard Liu of Victoria, 
a teacher at Lester B. Pearson College of 
the Pacific. 

The final outcome of the idea, Bates 
explains, is to be a reciprocal exhibit from a 
group of Soochow artists, which will be 
brought to Victoria this spring, at a place 
and date to be announced. 

“I hope this opens the door for future 
exchanges and that some of the Soochow 
artists will be able to visit Victoria." 

Bates, whose own work is being influ¬ 
enced by her impressions of China, says 
she is “very impressed" by works of Chi¬ 
nese artists she has viewed recently. 

This summer she travelled to Yugosla¬ 
via on a UVic research grant as the Cana¬ 
dian delegate to an international biennial 
exhibit of prints, and there viewed works 
by Chinese artists who were attending the 
biennial event for the first time. 

“The strongest area of their work is in 
the area of woodcuts and nature studies. I 
was very impressed by their technical 
expertise, and am sure that the work they 
send here will be of equal calibre," she says. 


Hello out there 

The Theatre Department opens its 
third season of lunch-hour enter¬ 
tainments in the L-Hut Studio, 
Sept. 28, with Hello Out There, a 
sensitive drama by William 
Saroyan. 

The department plans to add an 
evening series of performances this 
year to its highly successful lunch- 
hour series. 

Hello Out There will be pres¬ 
ented at 12:30 p.m. in L Hut, behind 
the McKinnon Centre, from Sept. 28 
to Oct. 2. The drama, set in a small 
Texas jail house in 1942, concerns 
two lonely and confused people who 
establish a delicate relationship 
before tragedy strikes. 

The play is directed by graduate 
student David Wilson. 


Students, staff and faculty are invited to a 
series of six lectures on “Literature and 
Materialism" presented by the English 
Department on Wednesdays during 
October. 

All lectures begin at 12:30 p.m. in Room 
D132 of the Clearihue Building. 

Dr. Colin Partridge speaks Sept. 30 on 
“The Making of New Cultures" while Dr. 
Patrick Grant’s topic, Oct. 7, is “Material¬ 
ism and Literature of the English 
Renaissance". 

Dr. Lionel Adey discusses “The Psychol¬ 
ogy of Religious Poems", Oct. 14. Dr. David 
Thatcher speaks on “Literary Reactions to 
Darwin", Oct. 21, and Dr. Bryan Gooch will 
examine “Possessions, Properties and Pay¬ 
ments: Stephen Leacock and the Humor of 
Materialism", Oct. 28. 

The series winds up Nov. 4 with Dr. Cha¬ 
rles Doyle speaking on “No ideas but in 
things: Some Modernist Versions of 
Reality". 

y/ 
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The University Extension Association of Victo¬ 
ria kicks off a 1981-82 program of 10 lectures, 
Sept. 28, with Doris Shadbolt speaking on “The 
Indian Influence on Emily Cafr”. Lectures are 
held in Room 159 of the Begbie Building, 
beginning at 8:15 p.m. Other speakers in the 
series include Dr. Brian Pate, associate direc¬ 
tor of TRIUMF; Dr. Sylvia Gelber, vice- 
president of the United Nations Association of 
Canada; James McVie, internationally known 
photographer; Dr. George Pederson, president 
of Simon Fraser University; Prof. Philip Young 
of the School of Music; Richard Renshaw- 
Beauchamp, chief conservator of the provin¬ 
cial museum of British Columbia; Dr. Leonard 
Laudadio (Economics), Dr. Arthur Fontaine 
(Biology) and Dr. Peter Smith (Classics). An 
annual membership in the association costs $5 
and can be obtained at meetings or from asso¬ 
ciation secretary-treasurer Dr. Anathalie 
Taylor-Lee, 3110 Weald Rd., V8R 6E1. Anyone 
may attend individual lectures, at a cost of $1. 


The original worksheets, proofs and texts of an 
Ezra Pound poem, From Syria, have been pub¬ 
lished for the first time, in the most recent edi¬ 
tion of The Malahat Review, UVic’s 
international quarterly. Malahat editor Robin 
Skelton, in an introduction, explains that the 
Pound material is drawn from the Special Col¬ 
lections division of the McPherson Library, with 
one manuscript version reproduced from the 
Ezra Pound archive at Yale. The Malahat also 
contains short stories by Irene Barbar Lea, Wil¬ 
liam Virgil Davis, R.A. Perkins, Douglas H. 
Glover, Kenneth Radu, Matt Cohen, James 
Sunwell, William McKeen and R.N. Nadal. 
There are poems by David Miller, John Mon¬ 
tague, Ann York, Lala Koehn, H. Portrebenko, 
Mary Di Michele, Susan Luther, Janice Blue- 
Swarts, Robert Rankin and John Hicks and an 
article by Jose Ortega Y Gasset, translated 
from the Spanish by Anthony Kerrigan. Sub¬ 
scriptions to the Review can be obtained for $10 
from the Malahat office in the Creative Writing 
Department at UVic. 

Dr. J.F. Kess (Linguistics) and Dr. R.A. Hoppe 
(Psychology) have recently published Ambi¬ 
guity in Psycholinguistics with John Benjam- 
5T ms B.V. of Amsterdam. Kess presented a paper 
oh “theme versus context in ambiguity resolu¬ 
tion” at the International Congress of Applied 
Linguistics at the University of Lund, Sweden, 
during August. 


Ombudsman wants in 

The Alma Mater Society (AMS) Ombuds¬ 
man, Bruce Kilpatrick, has asked for offi¬ 
cial recognition of his office in UVic’s 

Calendar. 

In a letter to Senate, Kilpatrick asked 
that the Ombudsman’s office be included 
in the Calendar section entitled “avenues 
of appeal and redress”. 

“This office has proven over the last 
three years to be one of the ‘appropriate 
resources’ which students can use effec¬ 
tively to solve legitimate problems that 
could otherwise end up with the Senate 
committee on appeals, thus saving both 
time and energy,” said Kilpatrick. 

When the Ombudsman’s office was 
established in 1978, the Senate rejected stu- 
^ dent requests for Senate endorsement. 

The Senate asked the committee on 
agenda and procedure to consider Kilpa¬ 
trick’s request and report back. 


Friday, September 25th. 

Last day for adding first-term 
courses. 

12:30 p.m. Free concert. CBC Festival Con¬ 
cert, featuring the Pacific Wind 
Quintet, with Paul Kling, violin; 
Robin Wood, piano; Bernard 
Turgeon, baritone; and Teresa 
Turgeon, piano. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

2:15 p.m. Soccer game. UVic Vikings vs. 

University of Saskatchewan. 
Centannial Stadium. 

3:30 p.m. Faculty of Graduate Studies 
meeting. CORN 108. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Fame. Admis- 
& sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Victoria Symphony Orchestra. 

Tickets are $6. and $4. UNIV, 
Auditorium. 


glHflgifS 


Dr. Sam Scully (Classics), has been elected by 
acclamation to a second one-year term as vice- 
chairman of the Senate. Scully, Associate Dean 
for Humanities in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, will fill in as chairman of Senate for 
President Dr. Howard Petch if the president is 
unable to attend meetings. 

Proposals for new programs in the Student 
Union Building (SUB) are being placed in the 
"good idea file”, says David Clode, Alma Mater 
Society (AMS) manager. “The SUB does need 
to offer more versatility, but the question of 
where to put things always comes up,” says 
Clode. Recent proposals include a games room 
and a bicycle repair shop. “The rooms in the 
SUB are being utilized to their limit now,” says 
Clode. “We’re constantly combatting a space 
problem.” An after-school program starts this 
week in the SUB for children aged six tol2. 
“The program operates from 2:30 to 5:30 p:m. 
and we are filled to capacity. We could do more 
if we had the facilities.” Clode says the AMS will 
retire the mortgage this year on a $1 million 
expansion completed in 1975. “It looks like the 
only solution to accommodation new programs 
is to expand our building.” 

Ann Wills, manager of the campus branch of 
the Bank of Montreal, leaves today to take up a 
new branch manager position in Toronto. Wills 
has managed the campus branch since 1976. 

The shoe-shining efforts of 150 UVic student 
volunteers, Sept. 19, raised more than $6,000 
for research into Cystic Fibrosis. Alma Mater 
Society (AMS) organizers had hoped for more 
student participation in Shinerama, but were 
pleased with the total amount of money raised. 
Proceeds from the Shinerama Dance will push 
the total AMS donation close to $7,000. 

Dr. E.-H.W. Kluge will present two papers at the 
Interamerican Congress of Philosophy in Tal¬ 
lahassee, Florida, October 19 to 24 on human 
rights. Kluge will give a talk on abortion to the 
Planned Parenthood Association Nov. 2. 


Prof. Gerry Ferguson, associate dean of Law, 
was elected by acclamation to the Senate at the 
Sept. 16 meeting. Ferguson will finish the term 
of Prof. Neil Gold (Law) who is beginning a 
two-year leave of absence from UVic to work 
on revisions to the B.C. bar admission exami¬ 
nations for the Law Society. Ferguson was 
nominated for the Senate vacancy by Prof. 
Lyman Robinson, Dean of Law. 


Bullets 

“Keep polar bears away from areas of an oil 
slick.” That is one recommendation of a contro¬ 
versial federal government study in which two 
polar bears, deliberately coated with oil, died. 
The main conclusion of the study is that “the 
individual polar bear may be greatly affected 
when exposed to oil spills.” Government scient¬ 
ist Rainer Engelhardt was involved in the 
$121,000 study by the Northern Affairs Depart¬ 
ment. He says that bear-saving procedures can¬ 
not be designed without knowing exactly what 
happens to the bears in an oil spill. The study 
urges further studies in a natural environment 
and the development of plans to keep bears 
away from oil slicks. The study revealed that 
bears have no aversion to oil and licked it off 
themselves and their cage. Several hours later 
they began shivering. They were vomiting the 
next day. Bears lose body heat when covered in 
oil, a condition critical to their survival in the 
north. Among effects on the bears were kidney 
failure, salt and water loss, acute anemia, break¬ 
down of blood cells and bone marrow, degener¬ 
ation of brain and liver, collapse of lungs, 
thickening of skin and loss of hair. One bear 
survived the government tests. It did so “after 
intensive and prolonged therapy,” according to 
the study. 



Dr. David Lai (left) looks on as Geography department chairman Dr. Derrick Sewell presents 
copies of the Western Geographic Series to Vice-Mayor Shi JianNong of Suzhou, Victoria’s sister 
city in China. The delegation toured UVic Sept. 21 as part of a recent visit to Victoria. 



11:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Glen or Glenda? 

Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 
Saturday, September 26th. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Fame. Admis- 
& sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. CBC Festival “Straight Lines” 
concert. All tickets are $6. and $4. 
UNIV, Auditorium. 

11:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Glen or Glenda? 

Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 
Sunday, September 27th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Recent addi¬ 
tions to the Collections (Univer¬ 
sity and Maltwood). Gallery 
hours are 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Monday to Friday, 12 noon to 
4:00 p.m. Sunday and during 
evening events in the UNIV 
Auditorium. Continues until Oct. 
14. 


10:00 a.m. Professional Photographers of 
to B.C., Vancouver Island chapter, 

5:00 p.m. lecture/workshop. MACL A144. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The 15th 
& Annual Tournee of Animation. 

9:15 p.m. Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. CBC Festival, "Music of the 
Mounties—RCMP Band”. All 
tickets are $6. and $4. UNIV 
Auditorium. 

Monday, September 28th. 

2:00 p.m. Oral Exam. Rupert D. Holmes- 
Smith, Ph.D. candidate in Chem¬ 
istry, will defend his dissertation 
entitled: “Some Structural and 
Stereochemical Aspects of 
Organometallic Chemistry”. 
CORN 143. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The 15th 
& Annual Tournee of Animation. 

9:15 p.m. Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


Writing for money 

So, you want to be a professional writer. 

“Writing for the Market” is a seminar 
series designed to open a few doors for all 
writers who want to compete in the profes¬ 
sional field. 

The series, offered through Extension, 
begins Oct. 5 with 10 two-hour sessions 
with instructor Cherie Thiessen (Creative 
Writing) and special guests. 

Thiessen, a writer for stage, radio and 
television, explains that the series explores 
the potential market in playwriting, 
scriptwijting, poetry, feature and article 
writing and fiction. 

Special guests during the series include 
Pamela Hawthorn, director of the New 
Play Centre in Vancouver for 15 years. 

Another guest, Prof. Robin Skelton 
(Creative Writing) is the author of more 
than 30 books of poetry as well as numer¬ 
ous hooks of criticism, biographies and his¬ 
tories. 

David Godfrey, chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Creative Writing, is another guest. 
He is a winner of the Governor General’s 
Award for fiction, owner of Porcepic Press 
in Victoria, past president of the Canadian 
Publisher’s Association and a telematics 
expert. 

Fee for the course is $55. For more infor¬ 
mation, call Extension at local 4802. 



Dear Sir 

Could I please use the courtesy of your 
columns to draw the attention of all members of 
the university as well as others who might be 
interested, to the newly-formed Animal Rights 
Society? 

This new AMS club will join the growing 
voice of public protest against wanton cruelty 
to sentient animals. A very important meeting 
will be held Oct. 1 at 7:30 p.m. in Clearihue 
A206. All are invited. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dr. J.B. Tatum (Physics) 


Notes 

for the disabled 

Arrangements can be made for the visually dis¬ 
abled to use the Visualtek equipment at 
Camosun College. The array of equipment 
includes a split screen unit (reader and typew¬ 
riter monitor) and a microfiche reader. Contact 
Jenny Matthie, coordinator for the disabled, at 
local 4713. 

Anyone interested in wheelchair volleyball 
should contact Ron Justice (382-3921) or 
attend Fernwood Community Centre, 1240 
Gladstone, Mondays 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. Both 
recreational and competitive volleyball are 
available. 

There will be a workshop on employment for 
the disabled Oct. 14, in Victoria City Hall. For 
more information call Alderman John Cooper, 
City Hall, the H.A.C. office, phone 383-4105 or 
Matthie at local 4713. 

A manual, outdoor wheelchair is available for 
emergencies in the office of the coordinator for 
the disabled, room 215 University Centre. 
Phone local 4713 or 4707. 


Wednesday, September 30th. 

1:30 p.m. Oral exam. Ramanathan Maha- 
devan, Ph.D. candidate in Chem¬ 
istry, will defend his dissertation 
entitled: “Synthesis of Some 
Pyrene Annelated Macrocyclic 
Systems”. ELLI 160. 

7:15 & Summer Night. Admission 

9.1o p.m. charge. SUB Theatre. 

Thursday, October 1st. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Tempest. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

Friday, October 2nd. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
voice concert. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Dressed to Kill. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 
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